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Friends and Countrymen, 


* experiment made by the ſecret adviſers of the 
Crown, in the Middleſex election, was in part 
attended with ſucceſs. They eſtabliſhed their precedent: 
the reſt was to be left to time. They had brought the 
conſtitution of Parliament, and the mode of election, with- 
in the verge of their influence. You might in time ſubmit 
to hare occaſional repreſentatives appointed for you by the 
Crown, as it is now maintathed by the advocates of the 
preſent Miniſtry, that you have hereditary repreſertatives of 
its nomination, 

Had their next attempt proved equally ſucceſsful, the 
ſyſtem would have been completed—I ſhould not now have 
an opportunity of encouraging you to preſerve your rights ; 
you would have no rights to preſerve. Provicence inter- 
ſered in your deliverance. The Britiſh ſpirit ſtill flouriſhed 
unbroken and unimpaired in the American provinces. They 
diſdained to yield to an uſurpation unknown to the Conſti- 
tution of *their anceſtors, or to brook sncronchments on 
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their rights, againſt which thoſe anceſtors had rifen in arms, 


They refiſted ; and to that reſiſtance, however you may have 
ſuffered in a diminution of wealth, commerce, and external 
conſequence, you are indebted for all the liberty that is 
yet left you. 

It is not neceſſary that I ſhould enter into any detail of 
the circumſtances of that fatal conteſt, My purpoſe is, to 
trace the ſteps of the Cabal in regular progreſſion through 
all the tranſactions of the preſent reign. To anfwer this 
purpoſe, it will be ſufficient to direct your attention to the 
immediate object for which they engaged in the American 
war. That object was to levy contributions on the ſubject 
without his conſent ; to ſeparate the idea of Taxation and 
Repreſentation; to eſtabliſh the former on the manner of 
all arbitrary governments, and enforce it as a debt due for 
protect ion; to alter the ancient Conſtitution of each Pro- 
vince, and arbitrarily to ſubſiitute new forms of Govern- 
ment without their conſent, and to which they were to be 
compelled to yield implicit obedience. 

The Cabal juſtly conceived it to be a very fortunate cir- 
cumſtance in their favour, that the experiment could be 
made on the extremities of the empire; on what was confi- 
dered rather as dependencies, than as parts incorporated 
with ourſelves. Suceeſs would furniſſ them with the means 
of improving their experiment. The minds of men would 
become habituated to the doctrine. America would furniſh 
inexhauſtible reſources of influence from the numberleſs 
tribe of Placemen and Taxgatherers; and a ſtanding army 
would be neceflary to enforce that zxcondxtonal ſubmiſſion to 
which ſhe was to be reduced. ; 

Thefe were the happy and proſperous days of the Cabal. 
The Parliament, the Nation, the oſtenſible Miniſter, all 
blindly lent them aid in promoting their deſigns. The 
proſpect of making America bear her part in the public 
burdens, and of ſeeing this country relieved, by her means, 
tom the load of Faxes under which we groaned, produced 
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an univerſal frenzy. In the purſuit of this idle at 
ary hope, the nation became incapable of liftening 
other conſideration ; the voice of the few who oppoſes it 
was drowned in the general clamour. 

I ſaid that the oſtenſible Minifter of the day was ee 
away in the ſtream. He felt no rubs from that influence of 
which his predeceſſors had ſouniformly complained, With 
that openneſs and candour that have entitled him to the 
thanks of the independent characters of this country, he has 
himſelf aſſigned the reaſon. He felt it not, he ſaid, becauſe 
he ſuppoſed he was acting as it wiſhed him to act. He was 
promoting its intereſt,” while he aimed at promoting the in- 
tereſt of the nation. 

The power and influence he had acquired, beyond what 
any other Miniſter had ever enjoyed, he then afcribed to 
the confidence of his Sovereign, and to the ſenſe entertaia - 
ed of his ſervices. He has hvcd to be undeceived, The 
moment bis A2maniſiration ceaſed to be inſtrumental in pro- 
moting the views of the Cabal, he drew the whole weight 
of their indignation upon him. The moment they found 
that he had eſtabliiked a firm intereſt in his country; the 
moment they ſaw tim followed in Parliament by a contider-, 
able body of men, independent of the Court, and not to 
de detached from him, from that moment Lord North be. 
came more obzetronable, more hateful in their fight, than 
the molt violent of all their oppoſers. Even the man whom 
they before caccrated, is preferred to him; and of all the 
members of the late Cabinet, he is _ only one to whom 
they publicly chzeQ, 

Loſſes and deteats had opened your eyes to the fatal conſe- 
quences of ihe American war. The object for which it had 
beea ſo eagerly undertakeg had vaniſhed into ſmoke. The 
nation. laſtead of being eaſed of its burden by it, was op- 
prefied with an additional weight of taxes, which threatened 
„ general bankruptcy, The tide of popular clamour was 
£0826 agaiuſt the ſupporters of the war, and the diſcontenu 
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without doors, made their way into Parliament. The fears 
of the independent Gentlemen, and of thoſe who had a ſtake 
in their country, became too powerful to be reſiſted 
by thoſe who thrived by the public ruin, and whe owed 
their ſeats in the Houſe to the profits of the war. The Cabal 
ſaw the danger that threatened them from the defeat of their 
favourite meaſure, which had promiſed ſo very different 
an iſſue, Their exertions to ward off the blow, were pro- 
portioned to the conſequences they dreaded from it. It was 
like parting with life. * But Parliament, true, in this in- 
Nance, to your wiſhes, was reſolute. It carried its Remon- 
ſtrances to the Throne, and they who ſtood behind it had 
not then a Miniſter of ſuch temper and principles as they 
have now brought fotward and adopted. Lord North, againſt 
whom {9 many artifices are employed to prejudice and inflame 
you, diſdained to act the part, which Mr. Pitt, whom you 
are directed to reverence, is at this moment acting. He had 
proſecuted the American war, and continued in Admiſtra- 
tion, becauſe he had been encouraged to proſecute the one, 
and continue in the other, by a decided majority of your 
Repreſentatives. The inſtant that ſame majority appeared 
as decided in their condemnation, he put an end to his Ad- 
miniſtration, as a meaſure which he knew would of courſe 
put an end to the war. | 

The threats and ſoothings, the denunciations of laſting 
reſentment, or the promiſes of boundleſs and eternal confi- 
dence which were conveyed to him by the agents of the 
Cabal, could not ſhake his reſolution! They were not able 
to prevail on him to hold a ſlation which he could not re. 
tata without violating every maxim of conſtitutional go- 


vernment. He choſe to expoſe himſelf to the vengeance 


of the Court, whoſe implacability he foreſaw, and to the 
reſentment of that powerful body of men, whom long root. 
ed prejudices, and the ſenſe of the national diſtreſſes which 
were attributed to him as their ſole author, had inflamed 
againlt him, rather than lend himſelf to the ſupport of an 
Adminr 
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Adminiſtration in which the Repreſentatives of the People 
of England declared they had no confidence, His meaſures 
had proved unfertunate, but he was conſcious to himſelf 
that his intentions had ever been right, He had failed in 
promoting the ſucceſſes of his country; he was incapable 
of lending his aſſiſtance to the ſubverſion of its Conſtitutions. 
The one might be recovered, — the other, once materially 
infured, could not be reftored without a dangerous convul- 
ſion in the State. The ſame noble diſintereſtedneſs which 
within theſe few days induced him to relinquiſh every proſ- 
pect of returning to office, rather than oppoſe the general 
wiſh of reſtoring peace and quiet to this diſtracted country, 
induced him then to retire from office, when he thought that 
by retiring he could allay the public fears. This will be 
his praiſe, when the ingratitude of men whom he enriched 
by his favours, when the clamour of faction in which theſe 
men are the loudeſt and moſt eager to join, when the viru- 
lence of the preſent obſtinate retainers of that power which 
he nobly diſdains, will be deſpiſed and forgotten. His moſt 
inveterate enemies, witneſſes of this patriotic conduct, have 
already done him juſtice, He will receive, I make no doubt, 
cqual juſtice from you. BY”, 

No ſooner had Lord North withdrawn his credit and 
name from his Adminiſtration, than it diſſolved of courſe, 
and the Cabal was reduced to the ſame extremities which 
had before compelled them to give way to the Miniſtry of 
Lord Rockingham. But at the period I am deſcribing to 
you, they found an inimediate reſource, which reconciled 
them, in ſome ſort, to the mortifying check they received 
by the return of that ever. to. be. lamented Nobleman and 
his friends to office. In the perſon of Lord Shelburne (a 
name now conligned, as if by general conſent of all parties, 
to univerſal eblivion) they found the moſt fi inſtrument for 
their purpoſes, which their knowledge of the characters of 
public men had, at that time, ever preſented to them. 


It was not that they could think of admitting this ſtate 
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81 
empiric amongſt them as a principal. However ambitions 
de ſhewed himſelf of that diſtinction, they could not rely on 
him even in ſuch a cauſ: as theirs. They reſolved, therefore, 
to manage him at his own weapons. They flattered, they 
amuſed, and they deceived him. Under an appearance of 


the fulleit confidence they employed him 1n arranging the 
pew Miniſtry. They emboſomed themſelves to him, as far 
az it was ſafe, in converſations, which, for once true to his 
truſt, becauſe he had an 1ntereit in being true to it, he re- 
toſed to communicate to thoſe of his intended colleagues, 
on the credit of whoſe popularity the Miuiſtry was oſten ; 
fibly terming. His conduct proved that they knew their 
man. In conjunction with an“ aflociate, equal in zeal 
with himſelf, but ſuperior in abilities, and more cordially 
truſted, their molt ſanguine expectations were gratified. He 
propoſed meaſures which he knew would never be adopted. 
He oppoſed and thwarted whatever was deſigned for the pub- 
lic good. He daily gave the moſt evident and convincing 
proofs of a ſecret communication with fome power, known 
to the majority of the Cabinet only, by the diſſentions and 
diviſions which he and his aſſociate cauſed there, He at laſt 
drove thoſe of the Miniſtry, wko were obnoxious to his em- 
ployers, into a determination of reigning, and withdrawing 
themfelves from a fituation, in which they muſt have dif- 
graced themſelves, without being able to ferve their coun - 
try. | 

This determination was only haftcned by the death of 
Lord Rockingham. Had it pleaſed Providence to have 
fpared to his country that great and good man (great 
chiefly, becauſe he was good) his friends would have had 
his ſat ction and concurrence, in ſeparating themſelves from 
Lord Shel2urne, as they did on his deceaſe. But unfortu- 
nately that event produced this difference, that had he lived 
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to have led the way in the meaſure, much happier conſe- 
quences would have reſulted from it to the country, By his 
death the ties were lcoſ:ned that held the great body of the 
Whigs together. Belore the diſtinguiſhed characters, who, 
from the {imilarity of their virtues, and their attachment to 
your intereſts, have ſucceeded to his influence, could reco- 
ver from the fear and diſmay into which this ſtroke of Pro- 
vidence had plunged them, the avza# were tampered with and 
ſeduced ; the /ordid, (for in all great public bodies of men 
ſuch will be found) were bribed and brought over; and the 
ambitious, diſappointed in their expectations of ſucceeding to 
the place he held among the Whigs, aud no longer awed by 
his diſcerning, infllexible integrity, gladly ſelzed a pretext 
for retaining that power, the love of which, it is now cvi- 
dent, was the ſole cauſe of the intemperate, and oftentimes 
indecent zeal, with which they had joiued him in oppoſing 
the ſyſtem of Court Influence“. 

And here it is well worthy of your attention to obſerve, 
that the very men, who in all the ſtruggles that have been 
maintained againſt the Hm during the period which I 
have been deſciibing to you, were for going lengths which 
its preſent ſteady oppoſers thought too violent, and to which 
they retuſed to proceed, are they who now defend the legali- 
ty, and even the neceſſity of that inJuence with a frenzy of 
zeal, which its old ſupporters ſcarce can venture to counte— 
nance. Nay, thoſe of them, who, in their furious invec- 
mes againſt its abettors, often found a pretext for offering 
perſonal indignities to the Sovereign, are now become, not 
only its moſt avowed and boldeſt, but even is moſt fFavourrd 
champions f. So true is it, that in the eyes of the Court 
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* The D— of R— -d retained his place of Maſter General of the 
Ordnance, the place he now fills. 
+ The perſon here principally alluded to, has declared in Parha- 


ment, that the meaſures now purſuing by the Court, were recom- 
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converfion to the ſyſtem, is what converſion to Popery is in 
the cyes of the Sovereign Pontiff, It procures a plenary in- 
dulgence for all paſt tranſgreffions, and gives a paſport to thoſe 
hzppy regions where favour and dignities are ſhowered down 
with a more profuſe hand on the Repentant, than on the 
Ele& themſelves, who never tranſgreſſed. 

Great as the ſervices were, which Lord Shelburne ren- 
dered the Cabal, and timely as was the uſe which they were 
enabled to make of his name, they ſoon conſented to facri- 
fice him. H's power was but of a day. There was That in 
his character, which even They could not truſt, Beſides, 
he had brought into power with him a rival for their favour, 
whom a peeuliarity of ſituation, and a nearer ſtudy of his 
character, on his coming into office, pointed out to them as. 
particularly entitled to their prediliction. It is unueceſſary 
to tell you, that the perſon I mean was Mr, William Pitt, 
the preſent Firit Lord of the Treaſury, and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 

This young Gentleman came into life under more favou- 
rable circumſtances than, perhaps, ever fell to the lot of a 
public man. A very early expectation had been formed of 
bun by his friends, and the firſt diſplay of his eloquence in 
Parliament fully anſwered that expectation. He began by 
employing that eloquence in promoting the belt intereſts of 
his country, He took an active and decided part in the mea» 
ſures for leſſening the influence of the Crown in the Houſe 
of Commons, and was gne of thoſe who exerted themſelves 
with the greateſt ſucceſs in ſpiriting the Houſe againſt the 
American war, 

Having in that important conteſt confirmed the general 
idea of his abilities, it remained for him to chuſe his road 
to that height of power which he publicly profeſſed from 
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mended by him. His family and dependents are Ioaded with places, 


and the very nature and tenure of an office is changed, that his bro- 
er might be gratified by it, 
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his place in Parliament, could alone fatify his am- 
bicion—An ambition that diſdained all ſubordinate em- 
ployment; —an ambition, flattered into a perſuaſion that 
it poſſeſſed that knowledge from nature, which long and 
toilſome experience alone gives to other men, He was 
told he was. born a Stateſman : he believed it, and deters 
mined in conſequence to vault all at once into thoſe high 
tations which, before the preſent times, none could hope 
to attain but by length of ſervices, and unremitting labour 
in the public cauſe, 

In the change that immediately ſucceeded Lord North's 
reſignation, he ſtood detached from all parties. He lay on 
bis arms as it were, to ſee the event of the diſſentions 
which the parts that compoſed that change mult, he knew, 
iu a very ſhort time produce, He ſaw that there were two 
ways that might lead him to that height of power which 
he avowed to be his obiect, One was to embrace the po- 
pular Party, the other ta devote himſelf to tne Crown, 
But the popular party had long been led by the 
greateſt talents and abilities that had ever praced this or 
any other country. The unrivalled powers of Mr. Fox, 
joined to his well.earned popularity—to the great ſupports 
he drew with him among the moſt independent characters 
zu the kingdom—to the ſervices he had rendered to the 
people, and the repeated ſacrifices he had made of place 
and emolument to their intereſts, preclude4 every hope 
this young man could have formed of being raiſed by the 
people to the firſt poſt in their ſervice, Ading, therefore, 
in the ſame cauſe with Mr. Fox, he muſt ever act a ſubor- 
dinate part; and to a ſubordinate part he had not ſerupled 
to aſſert he would ever diſdain to deſcend, 

But from the ſide of the Court the proſpect was very dif. 
ferent. The Cabal, broken and diſpiriced, baffled hitherto 
in all its attempts, plunged almoſt into deſpair at the dif. 
appointment of its hopes from the American war—left 
withont © jcader in the Houſe of Commons, and obiiged 
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to conſign its intereſt in the Cabinet to a perſon“, on 
whom it was not poſſible to place any reliance z—all this 
concurrence of favourable circumſtances determined him in 
his choice, and an opportunity ſoon preſented itſelf for de- 
claring that choice to the public, 

The death of Lord Rockingham was inſtantly followed 
by the appointment of Lord Shelburne to the Treaſury. 
Mr. Fox and Lord John Cavendiſh rcfigned, The Duke 
of Portland withdrew himſelf from the Government of lIre- 
land. —\Mr. Pitt, triumphing in his forefight, ſhone out 
all at once Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Miniſter of 
the Houſe of Commons. 

An office of ſuch magnitude and importance to the State, 
requiring ſuch a variety and extent of abilities, ſuch con- 
ſummate experience, ſo uriverſal a knowledge of the re- 
ſources of the country in every branch of commerce and 
finance, had never before been entruſted but to the moſt 
tried, approved, and matured talents, Here it was aban- 
doned to the youth and incxperience of a perſon, who had 


ſcarcely attained the age of manhood, His illuſtrious: 


father, one of the moſt ſucceſsful and able Miniſters this 
nation was ever bleſſed with, laid the foundation of his own 
glory, and of that of his country, by learning to bear the 
yoke in his youth. Great and commanding as his talents 
appeared from his firſt entering the Houſe of Commons, 
he thought an unremitting application of years amply re» 
warded, when at the age of forty he was made Paymaſter 
General ;—3 place that called for no miniſterial abilities, 
that entitled him to no confidence, and which this great 
man conſidered merely as a higher ſchool, wherein he 


might prepare himſelf for the great offices to which he was 
a!terwards called by his country, 


The ſame may.be ſaid of every great character, who in 
the courſe of time, has filled theſe high departments in 
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the State, We may except, perhaps, one inſtance, 
Lord Bolingbroke, in times of faction, like the preſent, 
when the friends of the Houſe of Hanover were removed 
from the Adminiſtration, and when a private C4bal, deſ- 
piſing and ſetting at defiance the Reſolutions of Parliament, 
and the general ſenſe of the nation, was planning in the 
cloſet the ſubverſion of the Conſtitution, by the reſtoration 
of the Stuarts; in ſuch a time Lord Bolingbroke was made 
Secretary of State at the age of twenty-two. But that infatu- 
ated Nobleman fel] an early victim to the flattery of his ſy. 
cophants, to his own preſumptuous confidence in his abi- 
lities, (great, certainly, as Mr. Pitt, or any other man 
ever poſſeſſed) and to his impatient and boundleſs ambition, 
The cauſe of freedom 'triumphed. He was driven in- 
to exile, and after owing his recal and the reſtoration of 
his honours to the mercy of his Prince, and the kindneſs 
of Providence, he ſpent the remainder of his days in 
ebſcurity; oppoling, in his political publications, the go- 
vernment of his Prince, and, in his philoſophical works, 
blaſpheming his God, 

The Station, however, which Lord Bolinbroke filled, 
was a ſubordinate ſtation compared to that which Mr. Pitt 
had ſeized, and with which, however, he was not ſatisfied, 
One ſtep more remained for him to aſcend, and the inereaſing 
favour of the Cabal, and the circumſtances of the times 
ſhewed it to him at no great diſtance, 

The nepotiations for a general peace were puſhed forward 
by Lord Shelburne, with the moſt 1mpolitic raſhneſs and 
precipitancy. Notwithſtanding our ſucceſſes in the Weſt. 
Indies during the laſt campaign of the war; notwithſtand- 
ing the total and fortunate change that had been effected 
in the management of our fleets; notwithſtanding the in- 
creaſing diſtreſſes of the enemy, and the. ruined ſlate of 
their finances, yet conceſſions and ſacrifices were made to 
them, which nothing but abſolute deſpair ſhould have made 
us ſubmit to. Whole provinces and iflands, were voluntary 
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profferred to them by the weakneſs and folly, or given up by 
the ruinous Ignorance of the agents employed by the Mi- 
niſter at Paris. A ſpirit of ſhame, indignation, and re» 
ſentment, roſe in conſequence among all ranks of people, 
and there appeared a general alacrity and concurrent deſire 
in all parties, to ſelect the Earl of Shelburne, as a victim of 
aronement to the nation. | 

The very firſt to abandon and ſacrifice him were, the 
creatures of the Cabal. He had ſerved their turn, as 1 
have before obſerved to you, and they had ſound a much 
more efficient inſtrument, to whoſe ambition they gladly 
ſacrificed him. | 

We all recollect well the circumſtances. So great was 
their anxicty and eagerneſs to bring Mr. Pitt forward, 
on the reſignation of Lord Shelburne, that he was him- 
ſelf obliged to reſtrain their ardour, and to direct their pro. 
ceedings. For upwards of fix weeks the kingdom was kept 
in a ſtate of the moſt alarming doubt and anxiety, Public 
buſineſs was totally ſuſpended—the moſt prefficg exigencies 
of the State were poſtponed and negledted an interegnum 
fatal to every domeſtic and foreign intereſt, was ſuffered 
to overwhelm us with grief and dejection, until ſuch time 
as the ſtruggle between the impatience of the ſecret adviſers 
of the Crown, and the caution and prudence of their new 
Aſſociate, could be adjuſted, | 

They urged and goaded him to an immediate acceptance 
of the Miniſtry, and at one time he had given way to their 
importunities, But on cooler reflection he retraQted his 
conſent, and his wiſer plan was adopted. He clearly 
foreſaw the florm that threatened every Miniſter, who, at 
ſuch a crifis, ſhould undertake the public Councils. The 
Bate of our aſtairs in the Eaſt Indies had been recommended 
from the Throne to the earlieſt conſideration. The boldeſt 
Miniſters, and they who were moſt firmly ſecured in their 
ſeats, had ſhrunk, for years, from an object of ſuch 
infinite riſk and difficulty, Even his illuſtrious father, 
in the plenitude of his power, had trembled to look 

at 
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at it. But it was now brought to that point, that at all 
events and hazards it mult be fully entered into and linally 
adjuſted. Weighty taxes were to be impoſed on the public 
to clear of the incumbrances of the war, and no Miniſter, 
however popular, could hope to propoſe them without 
riſking his popularity. Theſe, with many other con- 
fiderations, equally promiſing, he urged, as deciſive rea- 
ſons for giving way for the preſent, and waiting for ths 
favourable opportunity, which ſuch drcmilances could not 
fail of offering to gratify their wiſhes, 

The reluctance with which the Cabal yielded, even to 
the juſtneſs of this reaſoning, 1s not ſurpriſing, when you 
conſider the Cabinet which was formed on Mr. Pitt's final 
determination, not to accept the Treaſury. A Cabinet point- 
ed out to them by the Huuſe of Commons, and ſupported 
by an union of all the great and leading intereſt there.—A 
Cabinet formed vpon principle, upon mutual confidence, 
without one ſuſp:cious perfor. from whom they could appre- 
hend any ſeeds of diſſention or diviſion, or one to whom 
the Cabal could venture to intruſt their intereſts, or apply 
to for ſupport. —A Cabinet compoſed of men who were 
chiefly indebted for their power to the popular favour, 
— United in themſelves, truited and ſupporred abroad. — 
A Cabinet, in ſhort ſuch as bad not been ſeen fince the death 
of the ſecond George, and which the ſabvertors of the 
meaſures of that and the preceding reign could not be- 
hold without the utmoſt abhorrence. 

Their averſion to conſent to the formation of this Cabi- 
net could only be equalled by their eagerneſs to deſtroy it 
after it had been formed. Every day's experience con- 
firmed their deſpair of being able to break it by inteſtine 
ſuſpictons or diſcord, and this deſpair drove them to em- 
brace the firſt ſlight pretext of attack that preſented itſelf 
to their impatience, 

This pretext they took from the propoſal of an eſtabliſh- 
ment for the Heir to the Crown. A propoſal which had 


Ori- 


PRE 


E 
originated from the pureſt regard for the dignity of the 
Royal Family, and the wiſeſt maxims of true ſuhſiantial 


ceconomy. But the policy of the eſtabliſiument was never 


brought into confideration. It bore an appearance of un- 
neceſſary profuſion; and the old arts of falſehood and miſ- 
repreſentation were practiſed to ſpread a general alarm. But 
the pretext was too flight, and the attempt too precipitate, 
The prudence of their young favourite again interfered, 
Con. Mins, as abject as the provocations had been un- 
juſt and inſulting, were made to the Admiaiſtration, and mat- 
ters were ſuffered to lead on gradua! . t« Hat period which. 
if you ate wanting to yourſelves, rvraſt finall- eſta! liſh the x 
power on the ſubverſion and ruin of the. Conſtitution 
You already xnow, that I allude to the bufineſs of Mr. 
Fox's Laſt India Bill, and the extraordinary tranſactions, 
which introduced aud ſucceeded its defeat in the Houſe of 
Lords. But having thus traced the ſyſtem of private ta- 
youritiſm and Secret Influence, from its firſt origin, 9 
period, which it flatters itſelf, muſt ſecure its final ſucceſs, 
I ſhall reſume this fobjeR in my next letter. | 


K FREEHOLDER. 
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